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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

An address recently made by the London Peace Society 
to the people of Germany and distributed at the Ham- 
burg Peace Congress in August contained these para- 
graphs : 

" We regret, however, so far as our own two countries 
are concerned, that their relations have not been, for some 
time, marked by the utmost cordiality ; indeed, we are 
bound to deplore the further fact, that of late these rela- 
tions have become almost strained. This condition of 
things seems to us unnatural. Great Britain and Ger- 
many are bound together by a hundred ties beyond those 
which unite peoples generally. They are both members 
of the great Teutonic family, and are proud of their com- 
mon origin. They have similar traditions, and look back 
to long, intimate, and rich historical connections and 
associations. Their reigning Houses are closely allied 
with each other. They are governed by the same moral 
and philosophical standards, and acknowledge the same 
sanctions of conscience and religion. They possess a 
community of interests ; and we believe they are destined 
to advance, side by side, the progress of civilization and 
the welfare of mankind. 



" It is most evident, however, that they will be able to 
achieve that destiny only as they are able to combine in 
amity and goodwill to fulfil the rdle assigned to them by 
Providence and their own innate forces of development. 
Militarism is their common foe, for it is like a vampire, 
draining the life-blood of the nation. Conflict would be 
their common ruin, and would at least necessitate the 
loss of their natural position in the van of human prog- 
ress. Suspicion, jealousy and the absence of cordial and 
fraternal sentiments can only prevent their cooperation, 
and possibly their ultimate realization of a grand and 
attractive ideal. For the Teutonic peoples united may 
lead the nations of the world into a millennium of peace 
and happiness ; whereas, in conflict with each other, even 
though the conflict be only negative or passive, they not 
only disqualify themselves for that honorable position, 
but hinder the advancement of the world. Why should 
the peoples of these great Empires, thus bound together 
by natural ties, past memories and associations, and 
promising hopes, be at enmity with each other? 

" The Peace Societies, represented in the Congress at 
Hamburg, exist for the purpose of promoting goodwill 
and brotherhood between nations. And we seize the 
opportunity of their assembling to hold out to you, our 
friends and brothers in Germany, on behalf of those 
whom we represent, the hand of friendship and fraternity, 
and to invite you to cooperate with us in cherishing that 
sentiment of fraternity', and promoting that feeling of 
kindliness and desire for a better understanding, which 
will remove all causes of friction, bring the peoples of 
both countries closer together, unite them in lasting 
bonds of affection, and which will admit only of cordial 
cooperation and honorable rivalry in those great pacific 
purposes, which will secure for burdened and military- 
ridden Christendom the rest, happiness and prosperity 
for which all nations are yearning." 

It is deplorable, but not at all surprising, that relations 
between England and Germany are at the present moment 
strained. This condition is a natural outcome of the sel- 
fish militaristic basis on which both the nations are living. 
It is only a few years since Great Britain was coquetting 
with the Triple Alliance, and there was talk of a quad- 
ruple alliance. But the cordiality then existing had no 
raison d'etre except temporary political advantage. The 
present passionate "friendship" between France and 
Russia has the same basis. There is not the least seri- 
ous moral conviction behind it. No one need be sur- 
prised at any breaking up and re-forming of ententes cor- 
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diales which have no other basis than that of selfish tem- 
porary political expediency. A friendship for one 
nation which is simply the expression of hatred and fear 
of another is not friendship at all, it is hypocrisy and 
pretence. 

Twenty-five years hence, if things go on as they are 
now going, all the present friendships and alliances of 
Europe will possibly have gone to pieces and new ones 
have appeared ; England and Germany saying the 
pleasantest things imaginable of each other, France 
and Russia hating each other all the more bitterly be- 
cause of their present unnatural fondness, Italy and 
Austria rushing madly at each other's throats over the 
mountains, and so on of the rest. What is real in the 
situation, on all sides, is the enmity, suspicion and fear. 
On these one can reckon. From these one can prophecy 
with something of certainty. Until these are measurably 
undermined, it makes little difference which nations are 
rushing with wild delight into each other's arms, or stand- 
ing apart in sullen, growling mood. In the spirit now so 
largely actuating and dominating European politics, any 
one of the nations has sufficient influence to create a 
general row at any time. Turkey will continue to play 
the harlot by the roadside, flirting now with England, now 
. with Germany, and the good Lord only knows with whom 
next. The political storm centre may be expected to 
change from year to year, but it is certain to be in evi- 
dence somewhere — in Alsace, in Egypt, on the Congo, 
in South Africa, at Constantinople, in Northern India, at 
Vladivostock or elsewhere. But where can any one locate 
a real peace centre ? There is none, there never can be 
any, until this old inhuman spirit is undermined and de- 
stroyed. The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune is right when he says that " European peace 
based upon the balance of power created by two essen- 
tially hostile alliances is an artificial, diplomatic fancy." 
He would have gone deeper into the truth if he had said 
alliances whose sole bond of union is dislike of some out- 
side nation. 

It is humiliating in the extreme to see two great peo- 
ples, like the German and the English, either possessing 
sufficient inherent strength to lead the world to the recog- 
nition and adoption of the noblest ideals, acting towards 
each other in a way that would hardly be excusable in 
schoolboys angry on the field of sport. Perhaps we ought 
to say newspapers instead of peoples, though a short stay 
in either country convinces one that multitudes of the 
people would talk as the editors do, if they were in the 
editorial chairs. Ever since the famous message of 
Emperor William to President Kruger, things have gone 
from bad. to worse. The English people went mad over 
this despatch, and their bad humor has not subsided. 

English journals, even of the best type, indulge in con- 
tinual taunts and jeers at the Emperor, expressing them- 



selves in such language as, " I and the Almighty," " A 
Garrulous Potentate." These utterances are naturally 
resented. Why could not the English press have main- 
tained a dignified silence over the Emperor's impetuous 
telegram? The German war department lets loose some 
carrier pigeons at Dover, and forthwith the English papers 
grow excited and want the war minister to put a stop to 
the intrusion, or have on hand plenty of hawks to eat up 
the German pigeons, as some of them were eaten at 
Dover. Thereupon the German papers grow very mock- 
ing, and so the bad spirit goes on, descending to trifles 
in order to find fault. But the serious thing about it all 
is that a strain is created everywhere in the larger rela- 
tions of the two nations which makes real cooperation 
between them for any important end, like that of the 
settlement of the Grseco-Turkish question, nearly im- 
possible. Many sober miuds on both sides of the Channel 
feel deeply pained at these sorry exhibitions of national 
insolence, vanity and spite, and are doing what they can 
to create a spirit of genuine sympathy and friendship, 
founded, not on political expediency, but on the ever- 
lasting principles of right, justice and love. Only when 
this is done can the present unfortunate strain be per- 
manently removed, and a real abiding cordiality and 
cooperation for securing the great ends of humanity be 
secured. The note in the London Peace Society's ad- 
dress is the right one. It has also been sounded by the 
society recently organized for the specific purpose of 
bringing about more friendly relations between the two 
countries. The work which these organizations have 
undertaken in a small way is worthy of the most earnest 
and untiring efforts of all the friends of peace in both 
countries. The road may seem a long and unpromising 
one, but it is the only one which will ever lead to perma- 
nent friendship and abiding peace. 



OUR SCHOOL HISTORIES AND ANGLOPHOBIA. 

The matter of the influence of our school histories in 
inculcating in American children dislike of England is 
claiming wider and wider attention. Goldwin Smith, in 
a short and well-considered article in the September num- 
ber of the North American Revieiv, states it as his opinion, 
after careful examination, " that the influence of the 
American books in stimulating international illwill has 
been overstated." The closing paragraph of the article 
comes near to stating the real difficulty with most of the 
history text-books placed in the hands of our school 
children : 

"The special fault which, if I may venture to say it, I 
should be inclined to find with these books is want of 
literary art. The writers may have thought that literary 
art would be wasted upon histories for children. At all 
events they have not bestowed it. The language is gen- 
erally flat, and the story is not well told. It is partly, 



